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Phyllis Was a Faker 


Phyllis was a faker. Every time she had 
to do something she didn’t want to do, she 
would fake that she was sick, in spite of 
the fact that she was a college student and 
should have grown up. 

For example, if there was a test coming 
up and Phyllis wasn’t ready for it, she 
would roll her eyes and rub her forehead 
and whine, “Oh, I’m so sick. I can’t possibly 
take that test today.” 

After so long a time Miss George, the 
school nurse, became suspicious. She no- 
ticed that Phyllis never seemed to get sick 
when she was doing what she liked to do. 
But she would have to be careful about 
accusing her of faking, for she knew the 
girl could make a terrible fuss. So Miss 
George set her mouth firmly and bided 
her time. 

And of course, in due time Phyllis gave 
herself away. It happened the weekend the 
band went on tour. Phyllis was a member 


Phyllis had to stay in bed all Sabbath and Sunday 
while the nurse gave her many unpleasant treatments. 





of the band, and was expected to go. But 
there was a program that Saturday night 
at the college that she wanted very much 
to see—and I think there was some boy 
friend, too, who had asked her to sit with 
him. 

So just before the band was to leave on 
Friday, Miss George got a message, “Phyllis 
says she has a sore throat and wants you 
to get her excused from the band trip.” 

“Humph,” snorted Miss George. 

Patiently she examined Phyllis’ throat. 
“Nothing wrong with you,” she said. 

“Oh, but I’m sick,” wailed Phyllis. 

“Tl talk to the band director,” said Miss 
George. The band director said, “Phyllis is 
a soloist. She must come.” 

Whining and weeping, Phyllis got on 
the bus. She sat by herself in the back, care- 
fully nursing her sorrows, and laying her 
plans. She didn’t make much fuss till the 
bus came near the town where the first pro- 
gram was to be given. Then she let out with 
a mournful wail. 

“Oh, I’m so sick,” she moaned. “My 
throat’s sore, and nobody will help me. I 
want to go home.” 

One of the members of the church where 
the band was to play heard about Phyllis, 
and not knowing what a faker she was, he 
drove her in his car all the way back to 
the college that night—150 miles. 

Phyllis was quite pleased with herself. 
Her plan was working well. She was back 
at the college. There was only one more 
problem. The nurse had given orders that 
anyone who missed church Sabbath morn- 
ing had to stay home Saturday night. Phyllis 
dressed to go to church. 

But Miss George saw her going through 
the hall. “So,” she said, “my little girl who 
was so sick she had to be brought home 
from the band tour is able to get up this 
morning. Oh, no. Girls who are that sick 
stay in bed. Back you go.” 

All that day Phyllis stayed in bed, and 
all day Sunday. She got a dose of castor oil 
and a lot of other bad-tasting medicines. 
“If she was sick,” Miss George told me, “I 
was determined to cure her.” She did! 
Phyllis never faked again. 


Your friend, 


eT Waxerel 
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CRUZ RESCUES 





THE PREACHER 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


HE first time Cruz Ixcot ever met the 

leader of the church on the plaza was the 
day the large, black-robed man knocked at 
his door and asked, “What is your religion?” 

“I am a Seventh-day Adventist,” the In- 
dian answered. 





“Then you have not studied religion!” 
was the rude remark. “I have studied reli- 
gion for fourteen years in a seminary in 
France.” 

“That is wonderful, indeed,” Cruz an- 
swered humbly. “I have not had that privi- 
lege here in this little mountain village in 
Guatemala. But I study the Bible every 
day.” 

“The Bible! No one can understand the 
Bible who has not graduated from a semi- 
nary,” boasted the older man. 

“But I do understand the Bible and what 
it teaches, even though I have not gone to 
a seminary in France.” 

The heavy figure in the black robe 
walked on, angry that an unlearned Indian 
had dared to answer him so plainly. And 
from that day on there was trouble and per- 
secution for those who did not worship in 
the large white church on the plaza where 
the great iron bells so often rang. 

One day Cruz Ixcot heard of an accident 
outside the village. He went at once to see 
what had happened, and saw excited people 
climbing down a steep bank below the road. 
A bent and smashed car was down below 
and some boys were calling for help. The 
people picked up the boys who had been 
hurt and carried them up to the road. 

Cruz recognized the car. It belonged to 
the man who had told him he knew noth- 
ing about religion since he hadn’t studied 
fourteen years in a seminary. The Indian 
scurried down the hillside as nimbly as a 
mountain goat and looked into the car and 
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Cruz gently released the injured churchman out of 
the wrecked car and carried him up the steep bank. 
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“Maybe it would be all right to steal sometimes, 


in an emergency,” 


THEE} 


OB reached into his locker, took out his 
jacket, felt the pocket with one hand to 
make sure his wallet was still there, and 
started toward Room 604, the Hiker’s club- 
room. 

A few minutes later Fred was standing 
before the group. “Remember that in order 
to pay for the bus we must have all the 
dues in,” he said. “The bus driver will ask 
each of you to present your club receipt 
before letting you on the bus Wednesday 
morning.” 

Bob had laid the jacket on the chair be- 
side him. Now he reached for it. 

The members of the Hiker’s Club were 
making their final plans for their Wednes- 
day excursion to the mountains. 

“If you haven't paid yet,” Fred added, 
“you can pay the treasurer either today or 
tomorrow. Wednesday morning will be too 
late.” 

Bob pulled out his wallet from the 
pocket in his jacket as the meeting was dis- 
missed. Standing, he reached into the wallet 
for the dues. 

A frown crept over his face, and he 
glanced at the wallet in his hand for the 
first time. 

It wasn't his! 

Some kind of trick, he thought, to take 
his wallet out of his pocket and substitute 
an empty one. But this was a bad time to be 
playing tricks—just when he was about to 
pay his club dues. 


ENTANGLING WEB 


“By TOMMY TUCKER \. 


Bob said to himself. “Or would it?” 


ee | * 


Frowning, he went back to his locker 
and made a thorough search. But his wallet 
was not there. It was then that Bob realized 
that it wasn’t a trick after all. The wallet had 
been stolen. 

Angry, he started up the stairs to the 
office. The principal was very kind. He 
asked a lot of questions and promised to 
make inquiries. 

“But you know,” he said, “the school 
doesn’t take any responsibility for your 
property if you don’t lock your locker.” 

“I know,” Bob said. “Well,” he added, | 
getting to his feet, “thanks.” 

He walked toward the bus stop. There 
must be some way, he thought, of raising 
the money before Wednesday. 

While he was waiting for the bus, he 
saw Skip. 

“You going to the mountains Wednes- 
day?” Skip asked. 

“I hope so,” said Bob. 

“Me too. It’s not worth it, though. Five 
dollars is a lot of money.” 

Bob nodded. “I—I know. Someone stole 
my wallet, and 

“What?” Skip looked up in surprise. 
“Stole it?” 

Bob nodded. “I had it in my jacket. I left 
it in my locker for a few minutes during 
lunch period, and when I went back it was 
gone and some other wallet was in its place. 
So I don’t have the money to pay the dues. 
Now I'm trying to think of a way to raise 
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some money fast. But I don’t know how.” 

Skip frowned. “You'll think of some- 
thing,” he said. 

Bob shook his head. 

“You really have to have the money, 
huh?” Skip said hesitantly. 

oe 

“Well,” Skip said, watching Bob very 
closely. “I know how to get some money 
fast—maybe eight, nine dollars—but you'd 
have to split with me.” 

Bob looked up and grinned. “You're 
kidding?” 

“No. Really. You can make that much in 
one evening.” 

“Where?” Bob demanded. 

“As I said—you'd have to split with me.” 

“Sure, sure, but how?” Bob asked. 

Skip rubbed his hands together, glanced 
up at Bob, and then at the sidewalk before 
him. “Simple. See those newspaper racks 
over there?” 

Bob nodded. 

“Well, in each of them there’s maybe 
fifty cents. So——” 


Bob frowned. “You mean 
you run a route of them or 
something?” 

Skip grinned. 

Bob's expression grew 
sharper. “You don't mean 
you are going to steal it? Besides,” he added 
quickly, “they're locked. I’ve seen them.” 

“Not all of them,” Skip replied. 

There was a moment of silence. “Well, 
I've got to go,” Skip said, and stood up, 
turned, and started down the sidewalk. 

Bob stared after him, debating. 

“Hey!” he shouted then. “Wait a minute,” 
and he ran down the street after Skip. “Are 
you serious?” 

Skip, walking with his hands in his 
pockets, spoke without looking up. “Sure, 
Bob. But not—not if you're scared.” 

Bob frowned. He had to have the five 
dollars . . . but stealing? . . . he could pay 
it back . . . keep track of the racks they 
stole from . . . and then when he had the 
money pay it back somehow . . . sure, that’s 

To page 17 





Bob opened his wallet to get out the money to pay the club dues, but to his surprise he found 
there was no money in it. Then he noticed it wasn’t even his wallet. Had someone been stealing? 


100?” 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED® 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 11: THE MUSTARD SEED 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


Saksee is a twelve-year-old boy in Borneo. Rajin is 
the new teacher who talks about the God of heaven. 
Sobat is Saksee’s uncle and lives in Singing Water. 
Vee-Vee is Uncle Sobat’s six-year-old daughter, who 
cannot hear or speak, Pakoo is Saksee’s father, living 
in Broken Light, a village five miles up the mountain 
from Singing Water. Jawab is the sixteen-year-old son 
of the chief of Broken Light. The chief hurt Jawab’s 
leg in a fight one night. Rajin put a splint on the leg, 
but Jawab must still stay on his bed. Kooning is the 
witch doctor for both villages. He is doing his utmost 
to keep the people from accepting the God of heaven. 
Saksee doesn’t know which to follow. Who wins, and 
how, is making this an exciting story. 


[N THE days that followed the burning of 
the chief's house, all the people of 
Broken Light Village worked together to 
build a new house for the chief. It was 
not a long task. 

The house was made on a frame of poles 
that the men cut in the jungle. Then the 
kajang walls and bamboo floor and thatch 
roof were added. The materials were light 
and easy to work with. The village people 
who had cured bamboos brought them. 
Those who had stores of other supplies 
provided all that was necessary, and the 
building went forward. 

Kooning, the witch doctor, had not: re- 
turned or been seen about the village since 
the fire. His house stood open and his 
charms and other belongings were there, 
but he had disappeared. 

“I don’t think he will come back,” the 
chief said. “I think this new magic is too 
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strong for him, and when he saw that Sobat 
had discovered his wickedness 

“I think he will come,’ Pakoo said. “I 
think he will sneak in some night and 
take his charms. He considers them of great 
value, you know.” 

By the time the new house was finished, 
Jawab had started to use his leg a little. 
Rajin came to take off the bamboo splints at 
the end of seven weeks. He showed Jawab 
how to exercise, and fixed him a crutch 
that could be used for a while until the leg 
became strong enough for walking. 

Saksee had entirely recovered from his 
terrible accident with the poison caterpil- 
lars. He was able to help with the chief's 
new house, and he felt free and happy. He 
hoped that Kooning would not come back. 

Now the coming baptism was the talk of 
the village. In a few more days little Vee- 
Vee would hear and speak like other chil- 





asked one another. 

“We will go and see,” they all agreed. 

“If the God of heaven can make that 
child well after she has been deaf and dumb 
for six years, then He can do anything for 
any of us,” someone said. 

“The God of heaven can do anything for 
those who trust Him fully,” Jawab told 
them. 








dren. 0 
. “Do you think it will come true?” they | 








Then Saksee remembered the grain of 
mustard seed. He would go now and look 
at the spot where the seeds were planted in 
the garden by the rice field. He would try 
to understand more of what Rajin had said. 
He had not been to the garden since his 
recovery. 

Fastening an empty bohongan to his 
back, the boy explained to his father that he 
intended to go to the garden and see if any 
fruits and vegetables were ripe for harvest- 
ing, and hurried off down the narrow trail. 

Swinging along the mountain trail, Sak- 
see thought about God. In fact, he thought 
of God all the time now. Of course, other 
things sometimes crowded into his mind 
and the thought was pushed back, but it 
always returned, and the longing to know 
God became stronger and stronger. It was 
like bending a sapling over to gather fresh 
leaves from its top. The sapling could be 
bent, but as soon as it was released it flew 
back to an upright position, with its crown 
pointing toward the sky. In this way his 
heart might be bent to the right or left, but 
always it came back to its true position, 
pointing toward God. 

Saksee reached the jungle clearing. He 
saw that weeds and brush were growing 
fast in the rainy weather. He pressed his 
way through them to the spot where he had 
buried the tiny orange-colored seeds. There 


Saksee held up the plant so Jawab could see how large the little mustard seed had grown. 


were plants there, growing green and tall. 
Their leaves spread crisp surfaces in the 
sunshine. Their stems were thicker than his 
finger—all from the tiny mustard seed. 

The Word of God—it had grown too, in 
the heart of Jawab, in the hearts of the old 
chief and his wife—perhaps even in Pakoo’s 
heart. And what about himself? 

The boy stood smoothing the leaves of 
the luxuriant plants. They were good to 
eat. Should he take some home for cooking? 
No one would see them here. Yet it seemed 
a desecration to break them off. Jawab must 
see! He must show his father! With great 
care he dug up two of the plants and 
wrapped the roots in wet leaves. He set 
them in his bohongan. They stuck out of 
the top, so quickly the grains of mustard 
seed had grown into large plants. 

There were cucumbers and squashes 
among the weeds, but Saksee could not bear 
to put anything else in the bohongan. The 
mustard plants might be bruised or crushed. 
He went to look at the coconut tree 
where he had slid through the poison cater- 
pillars. It seemed long ago, so much had 
happened since then. God had saved his 
life. 

God. Who is God? The question rang 
again in his mind. Now he was willing to 
answer, “God is my Father. He loves me 
and I trust Him.” 


The grain of mustard seed was filling his 
heart. He walked back to the spot where 
the tall plants grew, and there he knelt 
among them, with his hands and his heart 
uplifted to the God of heaven, and prayed 
aloud for the first time. 

When he returned to the village he went 
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TO BE WITH JESUS 
By MARY GUSTAFSON 


| want to be with Jesus 
To walk the streets of gold 
Where life is ever springtime 
And hearts are never old. 


| want to live with Jesus 
Where I can see His face 

And marvel at His matchless love, 
His tenderness, His grace. 


1 want to walk with Jesus 
Throughout eternity; 

To follow Him who gave His life 
And all He had for me. 
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to the chief's new house. Jawab was sitting 
in the open door exercising his lame leg by 
swinging it back and forth as Rajin had 
taught him. 

“The grain of mustard seed has grown,” 
he said, putting down the bohongan. He 
carefully lifted one of the plants and placed 
it in Jawab’s hands. 

“You mean this came from those tiny 
orange-colored seeds Sobat brought here?” 

“Yes, Rajin gave him the seeds. We 
planted some in our garden, and now they 
look like this.” Saksee laid his hand on the 
plant. “Do you see why God’s Word is 
like a grain of mustard seed?” 
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The plant was perfect. It had not wilted, 
because Saksee had wrapped the roots in 
wet leaves. 

“It is beautiful!” the chief's son ex- 
claimed, running his fingers tenderly over 
the fresh green leaves. Then he looked into 
Saksee’s eyes. “What has happened to you, 
my friend? Your face is shining.” 

“Today, among the mustard plants, I 
prayed to God. I trust Him fully, now. The 
love of my heart has gone out to Him.” 

“Then you will be baptized with me?’ 

“If Rajin thinks best, I will be baptized 
with you and Uncle Sobat and Aunt Gar 
and the others.” Then Saksee lifted the 
bohongan and went to carry the other 
plant to his father. 

It was now but a few days till the rest 
day when the baptism would take place. 
Excitement in both villages was great. 
There had never been such a thing in these 
mountains before. Most of all, the people 
talked of the messenger who came from 
God and promised Sobat that on the day of 
baptism little Vee-Vee would hear and 
speak. 

On Friday morning Rajin and Uncle Sobat 
came up the mountain. 

“We have come to take Jawab down to 
Singing Water,” the teacher said. “He will 
sleep in my house, and you, Saksee, may 
come with us.” 

“You will stay with us.” Uncle Sobat 
beamed at his nephew. 

The people of Broken Light crowded 
around the little group as they started down 
the mountain. 

“We will all come tomorrow,” they called 
after the four travelers. “We will come to 
see what the God of heaven will do.” 

It was a difficult thing to get Jawab 
down the steep path. He was able to walk 
some on the level spots, but there was little 
level ground on the trail. Climbing down 
the rugged rocks was too hard for him, and 
at last the two men took turns carrying him 
on their backs. When they reached Singing 
Water it was afternoon and they were very 
tired. 

When Saksee went to the pool to bathe, 
he found many of the village people there, 
and they were all filled with quiet gladness. 
From their talk he understood that they all 
expected something wonderful to take 
place on the morrow. 

When evening came everyone gathered 

To page 16 

















By BERT 


R. ROBERTS had about two hundred 

hives of bees, and when he told his 
pastor he was going to join the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church, his pastor said, 
“Then I shall curse your bees, and you will 
soon find out how foolish you are.” 

But Mr. Roberts joined the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church anyway, and I suppose his 
old pastor cursed his bees. When I asked 
him how he came out with them he said, 
“That year I had the biggest yield of 


On their way to a new home, bees pause for a while 
on a tree branch to swarm around their new queen. 
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honey I ever had in all my experience. I 
couldn’t build and place the supers on the 
hives fast enough to furnish my bees the 
room they wanted to store honey.” 

Now a super is like this. If you lived in a 
one-story house with a flat roof, and some- 
one came along with a second story—an 
upstairs to your house—lifted off the roof 
and put that ready-built upper story on your 
house, and then put the roof back on, that 
would be adding a super to your house the 
way Mr. Roberts added supers to his bee 
houses or hives. 

When the bees filled this second story— 
this first super—Mr. Roberts would put 
on a second super. In a good honey year 
he might have to put on as many as four or 
five supers. 

Mr. Roberts told me that when he was 
slow about coming with an extra super, some 
of his bees would start building combs to 
store honey on the outside walls of the 
supers. Mr. Roberts knew there was a 
science to caring for bees, and he believed 
that God would teach him that science. 
After all, science comes from a word mean- 
ing “I know,” and all true knowledge comes 
from God. You might say that true science 
is God’s know-how. Mr. Roberts certainly 
learned God’s know-how so far as bees 
were concerned. When he went to conven- 
tions of bee men, and they had any hard 
problems, they expected Mr. Roberts to tell 
them the answers. And he could help them, 
for he had God’s know-how of caring for 
bees. Whatever work you have to do, in the 
schoolroom or anywhere else, God will come 
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PATHFINDER 





WHERE DID THIS HAPPEN? 


NICK GERMANIS, Reporting 


HERE were these pictures taken? 
Here are Pathfinders being invested 
as Friends, and enjoying a good time at 
summer camp. 

But where? A quick glance should prove 
that they are not in the United States. See 
the short trousers on some of the boys. 
Then too, that man who is telling a story 
in English is having it translated by the 
man beside him. Look at the writing on the 
wall behind the knot tiers. 

Do you know where you are now? If not, 
examine the flag that’s being raised. Recog- 
nize it? : 

If you are still lost, here are more clues. 
These Pathfinders are members of the first 


Campers everywhere love stories, and 
if the storyteller doesn’t speak the 
same language as the campers do, they 
hear his stories twice—when the story- 
teller tells them, and then when the 
interpreter tells them. In the picture 
N. Poulos translates for J. J. Aitken. 
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two clubs ever organized in their country, 
one in Athens, the other in Piraeus. (That 
should give it away!) The Friends are the 
first ever to be invested in their country, too. 

The summer camp also represents a first 
timer. It was directed by N. Poulos, and 
campers stayed for three weeks at a time. 
They learned about birds and insects and 
stars and campcraft—and they went swim- 
ming in the Aegean Sea. ( Now surely every- 
one knows what country it is. ) 

If anyone still doesn’t know where these 
Pathfinders live, he'll find the answer under 
one of the pictures. But remember, Path- 
finders don’t belong to just one country. 
They are active all around the world. 


* q 






Two boys learn to build a reflector fire. 


* 
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No clue here! Dinner tastes good in any language. 


No clue! Fingernails get dirty everywhere! 





A clue! First Friends invested in country. 


The answer! The flag shows this happened in Greece! 


eS 
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Wien I was a small boy in North Da- 
kota, people were afraid of prairie fires. 
There were so few houses and so much tall 
gtass that they had to be very careful. It was 
against the law then to sell cigarettes or even 
to give away cigarette papers. One reason 
was that everyone knew smokers could be 
careless with matches and could start fires 
that would burn the homes and even cause 
death to people and animals. | will tell you 
about the first prairie fire 1 can remember. 

It happened when | was almost five years 
old. My father was doing some plowing 
for my grandfather. He was driving a team 
of five black horses, two in front and three 
behind, pulling a double plow, the kind the 
driver rides on. I liked to go out to the field 
near quitting time and meet him. He some- 
times let me ride home on the plow or on 
one of the horses. The last time 1 had gone 
to meet him a strange dog had followed me, 
which my dad called a wolf. It was really a 
large coyote. Dad told me not to come any 
more unless I came before it started to get 
dark. He said the wolves wouldn’t bother 
me in broad daylight. 

So this time I did start early, and was 
nearly there, walking through the tall grass 
that had been partly tramped down by the 
horses going back and forth to the field. Then 
I heard the horses coming—fast. Their hoof- 
beats sounded like thunder, and they were 
coming straight for me. I tried to run out 
of the pathway, but I didn’t have time. The 
horses saw me, and swung to one side to keep 
from running over me. My dad was standing 
on the plow swinging a long whip and shout- 
ing at the horses. I looked up into his white 
face as the little furrow wheel almost hit me. 
He looked scared when he saw me and started 
pulling on the lines and shouting “Whoa.” 

I fell down trying to get away from the 
plow, and before I could get up the horses 
were coming back. They were still running, 
but not so fast. Dad kicked the trip lever, 
and the plowshares hit the sod, and the dirt 
flew ten feet. It pulled the horses down to 
a trot. They would have stopped, for the sod 
was heavy and tough, but Dad swung his 
whip again and they kept going. They plowed 
three double furrows around me and part 
of a fourth. Then Daddy stopped them and 
came and picked me up and set me on the 
plow while he lit a match and burned all 
the grass inside the ring he had plowed. 
Then he scratched a circle about four feet 
across right in the middle of the burned area 
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and, lifting me by the shoulders, put me in it. 

“Stay right here till I come back!” he said. 
“Don’t go out of this little circle.” 

He had done it all so quickly I didn’t dare 
to ask why. I had never seen my dad look 
like that or do things so fast. Then he jumped 
on the plow, swung his whip, and shouted 
at the horses. They ran away so fast it left 
me frightened. Why did they go home with- 
out me? 

I didn’t know it, but my dad had seen a 
prairie fire that had been 
started by some careless 
person, and the wind was 
carrying it right toward 
our home. My mother and 
sister and little brother 
were there, and Dad was 
hurrying home to try to 
save them and the house. 
We had no close neighbors, 
and Dad knew it was up 
to him. 

I wanted to follow him 
home, but I had been 
taught to mind. I had found 
out the hard way that when 
Father gave an order he 
really meant it and I had 
better obey. So I sat in my 
little circle and waited for 
Dad to come back. 

Pretty soon animals be- 
gan coming into my circle. 
Several striped gophers 
scampered in, then a jack 


As | stood in the circle, | won- 
dered at so many animals joining 
me. | hadn't seen the fire yet. 


—— - 
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By LEONARD C. LEE 


rabbit. Prairie chickens fluttered overhead, 
and other birds began flying over. Then I 
began to smell the acrid fumes of fire, and 
the air got heavy and full of smoke. A coyote 
came running into my circle. It looked like 
the one that had followed me that day. 
It took a good look at me and ran out on 
the other side and away through the long 
grass, toward the field my father had been 
plowing. A rabbit with his fur half burned 
off came into the circle and tried to crawl 


‘ss OF FIRE 


under me. I tried to push him away, but 1 
couldn't. 

The air got hot and I wanted to run, but 
Daddy had said, “Stay till 1 come,” and I 
knew I had to stay. Then it got so hot I 
couldn’t stand it, but I had to. 

Fire came right up to the outside of the 
plowed furrows all around me, and the flames 
reached out like the arms of a giant trying to 
grab me. My clothes started to burn. I rolled 
on the ground and tried to dig in the burned 
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sod but it wasn’t any use. The half-singed 
rabbit and I tried to hide behind each other. 

Then I heard the thunder of the horses’ 
hoofs and knew Daddy was coming. I tried 
to open my eyes, but my face was so blistered 
from the heat that only one eye would open 
a little. The team was coming right over the 
burning prairie. Their black coats were white 
with sweat and foam, and they were running 
as I have never seen horses run since that 
day. Daddy was holding the four lines in 
one hand and the whip in the other. The 
horses came right into the circle, but they 
didn’t run over me. Daddy knew right where 
I was—I had to be there. 

Daddy tore off his shirt, wet with sweat, 
and wrapped it around me to put the fire out, 
for some of my clothes were smoldering 
from the heat. That is the last I remem- 
bered, for I woke up at home in bed. 

Daddy, with some help from the neigh- 
bors, had saved the house by plowing fur- 
rows in front of the fire and by backfiring. 
Then the wind had changed, and the fire 
started going toward my refuge. It was then 
that my father had turned the tired horses 
and lashed them into foaming furies in the 
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wild ride to save my life. In his heart was 
the awful question, “Has my son obeyed?” 
Life and death hung on that word “obey.” 

How my father could drive those tired 
horses through that wall of fire is something 
I'll never understand. I really loved those 
horses, and even remember their names, Dan 
and Flossie, Ned and Dick and Fannie. I 
have loved horses ever since. 

I learned a great lesson from that ex- 
perience—there is safety in obedience. Our 
heavenly Father is just as interested in our 
eternal safety as my father was in my tem- 
poral safety. If we will obey our heavenly 
Father perfectly, we will be safe. There is 
no other way to be safe. I often think, “I 
would not now be alive if I had not obeyed 
my father.” Someday I will look back to the 
trials and dangers of this life and think, “I 
would not have gained eternal life if I had 
not obeyed a loving God and Saviour.” There 
is a song I like to hear sung. “Some through 
the water, some through the flood; Some 
through the fire, but all through the blood.” 
Whenever I hear that song I think of my 
own experience, and bow my head and thank 
God. 
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® @ Practicing Piano Ruined His Hand! 





By VERNE KELSEY 


ECAUSE his teacher insisted so much, 

Robert Schumann practiced the piano 
day after day until his right hand gave way 
under the strain, and he had to stop playing 
the piano altogether. 

But in his early years Robert had no in- 
tention of working so hard at a piano. In 
the first place, when he was born—a little 
over 150 years ago, in Germany—he was 
the fifth child in the family and quickly 
became the favorite. He was terribly spoiled. 
Piano lessons began when he was seven. 
How he hated to practice! It was a lot more 
fun to sit and think up little tunes. So he 
made very little progress in learning to 


When he was a little boy Robert would sit at the 
piano dreamily making up music that told stories. 
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play. He became good at telling little 
stories in music to entertain his friends, 
though. He was so good, in fact, that they 
could almost always tell what he was de- 
scribing. 

One time when he was playing a soft 
little tune like a cradle song, he had just 
about put the friends to sleep when, bang, 
down he came on the keys with a crash, 
almost making them jump out of their 
seats! 

When he was eighteen his mother sent 
him to Leipzig to study to be a lawyer. But 
he took no interest in his schoolwork, and 
skipped most of his classes. He spent his 
time playing the piano, writing music, and 
entertaining his friends. Finally Mother 
said that if he liked the piano so much he 
should go ahead and learn how to play it 
properly. He began seriously to study it 
then. His teacher was Mr. Wieck, who was 
very strict and who made him work hard. 
No more nonsense now! And that’s why 
he worked so hard that he injured his right 
hand and had to give up playing the piano 
altogether. But what seemed like tragedy 
to him turned out to be gain for us, be- 
cause now that he couldn't play he devoted 
his time to composing. He has left us many 
fine works that you will want to know. 

He married his teacher’s daughter and 
they became famous; he for writing music 
and she for playing it, just 101 years ago. 

I know that your teacher will be glad to 
let you hear some of Robert Schumann's 
music like “The Merry Farmer” and “Trau- 
merei.” And I’m sure she will let you learn 
some of his pieces. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Nilda Deanon, age 15. P.O. Box 502, Iloilo City, 
Philippine Islands. Crocheting, reading. 

Delly Deanon, age 13. West Visayan Academy, 
P.O. Box 502, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
poems, reading, crocheting. 

Eugene Greer, age 14. 10824 Goethe Avenue, De- 
troit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. Coins, stamps, rocks, read- 
ing, sports, drawing. 

Gloria Buriona, age 11. Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Stamps, piano, reading, drawing. 

Nadine Wareham, age 15. 205 South Dillon, Camp- 
bell, California, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, tennis, 
archery, painting, hiking. 

Bonnie Clark, age 12. 4553 East Lake Harriet 
Boulevard, Mi polis 9, Mi ta, U.S.A. Sewing, 
biking, oil painting, animals. 





Robert Lee Nicholson, age 14. Bristol Bay Mission 
School, Alekoragik, Alaska. Model airplanes, sports, 
boating. 

Lorena Smith, age 14. Route 1, Box 257, Raymond, 
Washington, U.S.A. 

Bithilda Baganza, age 15. 477 Ponciano Street, 
Davao City, Philippine Islands. Reading, camping, 
post cards, photos. 

Amelia Pimentel, age 15. Cortez Street, Davao 
City, Philippine Islands. Piano, post cards, picnics. 

Vizminda Catiil, age 15. 103 Rizal Ext. Claveria 
Street, Davao City, Philippine Islands. Reading, hik- 
ing, piano, post cards. 

Justina Buenviaje, age 15. 359a, Bonifacio Street, 
Davao City, Philippine Islands. Reading, camping, 
post cards. 

Inocencia Hernandez, age 16. 100 Cortez Street, 
Davao City, Philippine Islands. Reading, volley ball. 

Lawrence Eric Packard, Mill Street, South Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, camping, 
bookkeeping. 

Valerie Thompson, age 13. 45 Lewis Street, Sav- 
lamae P.O., Jamaica, B.W.I. Piano, reading, sewing. 

John Carey, age 16. Box 1359, Lewis Street, Nas- 
sau, N.P., Bahamas. Stamps, post cards, baseball, 
football. 

Joe Ward Hale, age 14. Box 327, Nucla, Colorado, 
U.S.A. Riding and training horses, raising stock, hik- 
ing, baseball. 








A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


in Rajin’s house and sang the hymns with 
voices so sweet and tender that Saksee was 
glad of the falling night and the darkness 
of the corner where he sat, for tears of joy 
wet his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. 

Then Rajin taught them from the Book 
of God. Last of all he separated those who 
were to be baptized, and asked them to 
stay when the others returned to their 
homes. He wanted to talk to them. 

Saksee joined the group that remained. 
Rajin looked at him. “Do you wish to be 
baptized?” the teacher asked with a level 
gaze. 

“Try my heart and see if I am ready,” the 
boy said, returning the teacher's look with 
steady courage. 

There were seventeen people besides 
himself. He knew there would be two more 
tomorrow—the chief of Broken Light and 
his wife. Rajin asked them many questions 
about the teachings of God’s Word. He 
asked them about their homes and their 
behavior there. Did they get angry or quar- 
rel or gossip or speak harshly to their 
loved ones? He asked about prayer. Did 
they know how to talk with God? Did they 
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believe in God's Son, Jesus, who died to 
save them? 

When the teacher had finished with the 
group he dismissed them, but he took hold 
of Saksee’s arm and held him back. When 
the others had all gone and they were alone, 
he motioned to the boy to sit down on the 
mat beside him. 


“Now, tell me,” he began. “I didn’t know 
until tonight that you wished to be baptized 
with the others. Why do you want to? Is 
this a sudden decision?” 

Then Saksee told Rajin how he had 
hated the new teaching, how he had fought 
against the God of heaven and left the vil- 
lage of Singing Water in order that he 
might never hear of God again. He told of 
his experience on the way up the moun- 
tain to Broken Light, when in answer to 
his thought of God, help came. He told of 
his friendship with Kooning, of the deadly 
secret the witch doctor revealed to him and 
how he had kept that secret until it was 
forced from him in agony the night he lay 
near death from poisoning by the cater- 
pillars. He told how Uncle Sobat had 
brought the grains of mustard seed and how 
yesterday he had knelt among those green 
witnesses for God and prayed aloud. 

“Do you see?” he ended the long story. 
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“The grain of mustard seed was planted in 
my heart, and now it has grown and filled 
me. I belong to God. I talk to Him and 
He talks to me.” 

The eyes of Rajin were wet as he took the 
boy’s hand. “You are prepared,” he said. 
“God Himself has prepared you. You may 
go down with the others into the pool 
tomorrow.” 


(To be concluded ) 


The Entangling Web 
From page 5 


what he could do . . . it wouldn't be stealing 
then . . . sure 

“Don’t kid yourself,” Skip said, as if read- 
ing his mind. Bob glanced up in surprise. 

“I know what you're thinking,” Skip said 
“I thought the same at first, too.” 

“But I wll pay it back!” Bob said. 

“No, you won't,” Skip laughed. “Every- 
one thinks that at first—but they never do.” 

Bob only stared. “You mean you've 
stolen before?” 

Skip didn’t reply. 

Bob began to feel uneasy, and for a long 
distance he walked without speaking. 

“Well?” Skip said finally. “Are you com- 
ing over to my house about seven tonight?” 

Bob thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets. Finally he replied, his voice a 
little high with nervousness. “Yes. I'll be 
there.” 

“O.K.” Skip said, and then he turned away 
suddenly. Bob was left standing on the 
street. 

It was not far home—but the three miles 
were usually by bus. Today, however, Bob 
walked the distance, deep in thought. 

“Sometimes,” he thought, “maybe you 
can’t be too idealistic about everything. 
When someone steals from you, it’s an 
emergency; and maybe in an emergency 
you have to steal sometimes.” 

But he could hear Skip’s words: “Don’t 
kid yourself.” And he knew that in this 
instance Skip was right. 

That night Skip got quite excited when 
they had finished taking the money and 
were on their way home. He was talking 
loudly as they walked along the dark streets, 
and Bob was, frankly, embarrassed by some 
of the things Skip shouted. 

But he walked along, trying to be friendly, 





and trying, most of all, to forget the heavy 
feeling of guilt that had been hanging over 
him ever since he had agreed to follow 
Skip’s plan. 

The coins were heavy in his pocket. The 
newspapers in Weston Falls sold for seven 
cents each. That meant a lot of pennies. 

“Pretty good tonight,” Skip was saying. 
“I usually figure that seven, eight dollars is 
good—but I guess there is all of ten or 
eleven tonight.” ; 

“Keep it down; be quiet,” Bob cautioned. 

“What's the matter?” Skip said, laughing. 
“You're as nervous as ’ He stopped. 
“Look,” he said, his tone changing, “you're 
not thinking of turning the money in and 
confessing or anything like that, are you? 
You aren't that much of a kid, are you?” 

Bob swallowed. “Of course not,” he said. 

“Well, you’d better not. This stuff is 
serious—you can get into a lot of trouble 
if you get scared. Just keep it to yourself, 
what we did tonight.” 

“Sure,” Bob said. 

He felt the coins in his pockets, and 
frowned. He felt disgusted—disgusted with 
himself, with Skip, with everything. 

Behind them suddenly a siren screamed, 
and a police car raced toward them on the 
dark street. Bob felt his heart pound with 
panic. His eyes darted here and there, look- 
ing for a place to run. Turning, he saw an 
alley. He started toward it, but a sharp pain 
in his side stopped him. 

Surprised, he glanced up. Skip was staring 
at him, his fist still doubled. “Will you grow 
up, kid?” he asked scornfully. 

The police car raced past them, and on 
into the night, its siren still going. 

“Oh,” Bob said, “I guess I was kind of— 
kind of nervous.” 

“I guess you were,” Skip said angrily, and 
continued on down the street. 

Tuesday, the following day, Bob was 
miserable. It seemed he could think of 
nothing except Monday evening's activi- 
ties, no matter what he did. 

So he welcomed a chance to help Don 
for an hour or so while Don ran some 
errands for Weston Falls Stationery & 
Book Shop. Don had been working there 
for almost six months now, and often Bob 
would accompany him after school. 

They stopped now before the store, and 
Don went in and got some packages. Bob 
helped him put them in the basket behind 
the seat on the bike, and the two started out. 
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“First stop is at the newsstand,” Don 
said. 

They stopped before the little building 
that served as a newsstand and carried in 
a package. “Here are your rubber stamps 
and the order pads,” Don said. While they 
waited for a man to write a check, they 
glanced around. 

“Mean thing happened last night,” Don 
said. “This man’s son—he’s about eight— 
is saving up for a bike. And his dad here 
gave him a route of newspaper racks. You 
know, the kind where you put in the money 
yourself. 

“Well, someone stole all the money out 
of them last night. Happens about once a 
month or so. Sure makes me feel awful. I 
mean, the boy makes little enough as it is— 
always someone stealing a paper, or only 
paying a nickel for it, instead of seven 
cents, or something. But he makes, oh, about 
a dollar and a half a day. But now ” Don 
shrugged. “Now he not only makes nothing 
but is out the money for the papers. Makes 
me mad. Doesn't it you?” 

Bob nodded. “Yea, a thing like that—it 
—it can make you, you pretty, ah, sore,” he 
said, his nervousness quite obvious. 

Don glanced at him. “Yeah,” he said. 

The man came out of the back room and 
handed Don the check. “Here you are 5 
The arrival of his son interrupted anything 
else he might have said. 

“Hey, Dad! Someone said they saw two 
boys——” The boy stopped when he saw 
Bob and Don. “Oh,” he said. 

His dad said, “Go on. What were you 
going to say?” 

“Well, someone said they saw two boys 
about fourteen steal money from one of my 
racks—only he thought that maybe I was 
sick and had asked them to take the money.” 

Bob was swallowing quickly. 

“Hey, Dad, maybe I could borrow the rest 
of the money from you, for the bike, huh?” 

His dad smiled. “That wasn’t our bar- 
gain.” 

The boy frowned and stared at the floor. 
“But it just doesn’t seem fair, for people to 
steal from me. I mean I have to pay for the 
papers, and I have to put them there, and 
collect the money and all, and then some- 
one comes and steals it.” 

No one spoke. Then the boy looked up. 
“Well, I guess it can’t be helped.” 

The father smiled. “That’s the spirit, 
son!” he said. 
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After the boy had left, he added: “I 
always try to teach my son to have the right 
spirit in everything, you know.” 

Don nodded. “Sure. But I wouldn't blame 
him if he really got angry and didn’t take 
the ‘right spirit.’ Something like that would 
make me plenty angry.” 

The man shrugged. “But it wouldn’t do 
any good.” 

Don just nodded, and turned to go. 
“Come on, Bob,” he said. 

Bob glanced up. “Huh? Oh, O.K.” 

They left the shop. 

Don swung his right leg over the bar of 
his bike. But Bob only stood, staring back 
at the shop. “Look, Don,” he said finally, “I’ve 
got something to tell you. I'm the one that 
stole the money.” 

Don laughed nervously. “That's not a 
very funny joke.” 

“I’m _ serious,” Bob said. “Someone stole 
my wallet—and I wanted to get back at 
the world, I guess. At least that’s what I 
told myself. So I stole from that little boy. 
How stupid I was!” Bob laughed bitterly. 
“But—but I’ve got to pay him back. I 
thought—well, I don’t know what I thought 
—but I certainly didn’t think I was stealing 
from someone saving for a bike.” 

Don got off his bike. “You're really 
serious, aren’t you?” 

Bob nodded. Then he glanced up. “Look, 
you got paid today. Could I borrow ten dol- 
lars, and, and forty-seven cents—that’s what 
was stolen. I'll pay you back when I get 
home. I'll borrow it from my dad.” 

Don didn’t say anything. But he reached 
into his pocket and counted out the money. 
“I got paid, so I have that much,” he said 
quietly. He handed the money to Bob. 

Bob took it and started back toward the 
shop. Then he stopped. How could he go in 
there and face those two people?” 

He began to pray, silently, but hard, 
pleading with the Lord for courage. And 
then he went in. 

Quickly, but with surprising ease, he told 
the whole story. Then he paid the money. 

The boy grinned, “Look—you take out 
what you need for the trip tomorrow and 
pay me back later. I won't need the money 
for a while anyway, ‘cause I don’t have 
nearly enough for the bike. And I'll have 
to save a long time before I do.” 

_ “You mean,” Bob said, frankly be- 
wildered, “that you’re going to trust me 
after what I did?” 
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“You're no thief,” the man said. “You 
made a mistake, a serious one, and my boy 
knows it. But you are repaying the money. 
Go ahead, take the money—and maybe this 
can be the beginning of a real friendship. 
It may be that I'll have a job for you soon.” 

Bob borrowed the money from his par- 
ents and paid Don back and then spent the 
following day working, instead of taking 
the trip to the mountains. He knew he had 
paid back the money that Skip had stolen, 
as well as his own share, but he felt this was 
only right. 

And he thought that when he found out 
who stole his wallet, he could perhaps take 
that money and help pay back what he 
owed to his parents. And then he could con- 
tinue to work until he had earned the rest. 

It was the day after the mountain trip, 
Thursday, when he was thinking along these 
lines. 

He was wondering about the thief who 
had taken his wallet, and about Skip. What 
should he do? He knew Skip was q thief. 
Skip had said he had stolen before. Should 
he tell anyone? Was it his responsibility, 
what Skip did? Or should he just try to 
forget it? 

He felt it would be easier to just forget 
the whole thing. But then, as he stepped 
out of the schoolroom, he noticed Skip 
walking just ahead of him, down the hall. 

And he noticed something else—some- 
thing that quite literally took his breath 
away. 

(Concluded next week) 


Bees 
From page 9 


in with His science, His know-how, and 
show you the way out. 

One day a group of boys came from the 
city and begged Mr. Roberts to let them poke 
a stick into one of his hives. At last he told 
them they could go ahead if they wanted to, 
but to look out. One of the boys poked the 
stick in through the long, low entrance of a 
hive. Almost instantly, it seemed, all the 
bees came out to see what was the matter. 
And in just no time at all those boys were 
headed for home! They were waving their 
arms like windmill fans, and oh, the noise 
they were making! It wasn’t music. 

How little those boys knew about bees! 


Do you suppose Mr. Roberts would ever 
have poked a stick into their hive? Of 
course he wouldn't. He knew what would 
happen. And the preacher who Cursed the 
bees didn’t know any more about them 
than the boys. God created bees to make 
honey, not to quit their job because some- 
body poked them or cursed them. 

You boys and girls can start being 
scientists today. The first thing to do is to 
learn about God’s know-how in saving you. 
Then He will teach you the best ways to do 
your daily tasks and the best ways of finding, 
loving, and saving others. Today you can 
start toward being a great scientist. 





Cruz Rescues the Preacher 
From page 3 


to his amazement saw the church leader 
himself in the front seat slumped over the 
steering wheel. 

Cruz spoke to him, but there was no 
answer. He tried to open the door, but it 
was jammed. He tugged harder, and the door 
flew open. The big man sat up and opened 
his eyes. There were cuts and bruises on 
his face. 

“Let me help you,” offered Cruz. 

He helped the man out of the car, and 
then, seeing he was unable to walk, the 
little Indian carried the large, heavy man 
up the hill to the road. Trudging along 
toward the village, Cruz wondered why the 
villagers had carried the boys up but had 
left their teacher in the car alone and un- 
conscious. The Bible, he remembered, 
teaches that we should love and help every- 
one. 

As they neared the village some soldiers 
came along and said they would take the big 
man prisoner. 

“But why?” 

“Because he was driving the car and was 
responsible for the accident to the boys.” 

“But,” protested the Adventist good 
Samaritan, “he is hurt himself. It was an 
accident.” 

In the police station the soldiers pro- 
duced a bottle of alcohol and began to rub 
it on the wounds. 

“No, no, not that way,” remonstrated 
Cruz. “Let me do it.” And with cotton and 
gauze he gently cared for the old man. 

To page 22 
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Vl—The Treasure of Purity 


(FEBRUARY 9) 


Memory VERSE: “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of life’? (Prov- 
erbs 4:23). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 24:3-5, which is a description of 
those who will receive the heavenly inherit- 
ance. Read Philippians 4:8 to find out what we 
should let our thoughts dwell on. Read Ephe- 
sians 6:1-3 where Paul tells what part children 
should play in the home. Read over the memory 
verse, thinking of its meaning. Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Was Surrounded With Sin Yet Was With- 
out Sin 


Open your Bible to Hebrews 4. 

In the Scripture passage we read yesterday 
from Psalm 24:3-5, David asks the question, 
“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or 
who shall stand in his holy place?” The poet im- 
mediately goes on to answer his own question 
about who will be considered worthy to dwell 
above with Jesus. As he says, “He that hath 
clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” 

Jesus echoed this when He told the multitude 
on the Mount of Olives, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God” (Matthew 5:8). 

If we want to see God we must be pure, 
cleansed from every sinful thought, every wrong 
word, every evil deed. 

Habakkuk says of the heavenly Father, “Thou 
art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst 
not look on iniquity” (Habakkuk 1:13). 

Jesus lived for thirty-three years among sinful 
men and women. Daily He heard blasphemous 
words, lies, unclean stories, but He did not let 
His thoughts dwell on them. He turned His eyes 
from scenes that were degrading. He closed 
the avenues of His soul to anything that would 
make Him yield to temptation. In Hebrews 4:15 
find how He reacted when He was tempted by 
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the sights and sounds that were all around Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
71, %2, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK of the reputation of Nazareth (see 
John 1:46) and how hard it must have been for 
Jesus to live a sinless life among so many 
wicked people. 

Pray that you too may shut your eyes and 
ears to the wickedness around you. 


MONDAY 


Pure Heart and Clean Hands 


Open your Bible to Daniel 6. 

When it is left to itself the heart is very 
wicked. Jeremiah says that “the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked” 
(Jeremiah 17:9). 

Jesus Himself said, “Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies” (Matthew 15: 
19). 

But our hearts do not have to remain wicked. 
When we invite Jesus into them they become 
pure and clean. The heart in which Jesus 
dwells has no impure thoughts, thinks up no un- 
kind or untrue things to say. 

How many temptations must have surrounded 
Daniel in the court of Babylon. There must have 
been sights and sounds that would have caused 
most young people to do wrong. But Daniel re- 
sisted them. He kept his heart pure and true 
amid temptations. You will see his secret in 
Daniel 6, verse 10. It was his lifelong habit three 
times a day to kneel down and ask for God’s 
Spirit to dwell in him. Only in this way could 
he keep his heart pure amid the wickedness 
of the court. In verses 4 and 5 we can find 
the reputation he had among those who asso- 
ciated with him. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
540, par. 4; p. 541. 

THINK how dangerous it is to neglect invit- 
ing Jesus into the heart. 

Pray to give your heart into the safekeeping 
of Jesus. 











TUESDAY 
How to Keep the Heart Pure 


Open your Bible to Philippians 4. 

Repeat the memory verse. 

There are many avenues leading to the heart, 
and Satan is always ready to send some attrac- 
tive, alluring temptation along these avenues. 
How carefully we must keep them guarded. 
Read verse 8 of Philippians 4 and find the things 
we should let our thoughts dwell on safely. 

The story of Samson comes down to us as an 
example of what happens when we let our minds 
dwell on things that do not fit in with what this 
verse says are safe things to think about. Al- 
though he had been carefully brought up, he 
loved to wander about, and he often went over 
into the part of the country where the Philistines 
lived. They had many pleasures that were for- 
bidden to him, and he should have kept away, 
guarding the avenues of his heart from sights 
and sounds that would make it impure. But he 
did not do this. Finally he fell in love with one 
of the girls of the country. It nearly broke his 
parents’ hearts when he asked them to arrange 
a marriage between them. 

God had great plans for Samson, but because 


he did not guard his heart and keep it pure and 
clean, these plans could not fully materialize, and 
instead of becoming one of the greatest leaders 
and judges in Israel, Samson ended his life as 
a prisoner of the Philistines. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 285, 286. 

THINK again of Philippians 4:8. Can you 
keep this verse before you as you open a book 
or magazine, listen to a radio program, turn on 
the television set? 

Pray that you may securely guard the avenues 
of your soul. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Happy Home 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 6. 

How would you like it if you lived all by your- 
self? No father to guide, no mother to care for 
you, no brothers or sisters to play with? You 
just can’t imagine such an existence? That is 
not God’s plan for His children, either. He has 
set us all in families, to help one another, to 
make one another happy, to encourage one an- 
other to do right and to be good. That is God’s 
plan. 


G. DORE, ARTIST 


Samson let his mind dwell on impure thoughts, and so God's plans for his life were spoiled. 
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Both the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment are full of counsel to us to help us to be 


better family members. God’s plan is for hus- 
bands and wives to love and help each other, 
for fathers and mothers to bring their children 
up in the fear of the Lord, for children to obey 
and respect their parents. 

The wise King Solomon, who was a keen ob- 
server of the causes for happiness and for un- 
happiness, has much to say about family life. 
Find what he says to children in Proverbs 6:20. 

Paul in the New Testament reminds the chil- 
dren of their duty in the home, too. Perhaps you 
remember reading about it in your Sabbath aft- 
ernoon’s assignment. He says, “Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord: for this is right. Hon- 
our thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; that it may be well 
with thee, and thou mayest live long on the 
earth” (Ephesians 6:1-3). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 333, 334. 

Tu1nK of the ways in which you can be a 
better son or daughter in your home, a more 
kind and helpful brother or sister. 

Pray that God may help you to be always a 
help and joy in your home. 


THURSDAY 
Some Happy Homes 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 6. 

If we were better family members, we would 
be better church members, and better mis- 
sionaries to the world. 

It is God’s plan for the home to be a center of 
light to the neighborhood. The home is to be like 
a little church where its members learn about 
God and learn to love Him and to serve Him. 

Abraham and Sarah had just such a home— 
even though theirs was only a tent home and 
they were often on the move. They were never 
forgetful of God’s worship, never failed to in- 
struct the household and their servants in the 
Word of God. Many came to accept the Creator 
of the earth as their God because of the light 
that shone from that tent home as its members 
faithfully worshiped God each day. 

Joseph, Daniel, and the little servant girl of 
Naaman’s household all left their homes in their 
youth, but they had been so well instructed that 
they became good missionaries in the lands to 
which they were taken captive. 

Ruth the Moabitess was won to God by the 
faithful witness of the family of Elimelech and 
Naomi. 

Find what Moses said was a most neces- 
sary part of home life, in Deuteronomy 6:5-7. 

Writing to parents, Paul expressed the same 
wish of our heavenly Father when he said, 
“And, ye fathers, ... bring them [the children] 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” 
(Ephesians 6:4). 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 144. 

THINK of your home. Do the things you 
do in it, the way you talk, the activities you en- 
gage in, bear witness in your neighborhood? 


Pray that your home may be a light shining 
in the darkness of your neighborhood. 


FRIDAY 


Here are ten questions by which to check how 
well you know the lesson this week. We have 
given you the Bible references to look up if you 
do not know the answers. 

1. What was the answer to the psalmist 
David’s question, “Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy 
place?” (Psalm 24:4.) 

2. Although Jesus lived in His youth in a town 
with a bad reputation, how did He react to the 
temptations that came to Him? (Hebrews 4:15.) 

3. Where did Jesus say evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, blasphemies, and other evils originate? 
(Matthew 15:19.) 

4. What were the fellow-officers of Daniel 
forced to say about him, even though they did 
not like him? (Daniel 6:4.) 

5. Finish this sentence: “Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are .......0....0 2... 

. ctsssse sesseeeeeeee” (Proverbs 4:23; memory verse). 

6. “Think on these things,” said Paul. What 
six tests must the things we think on pass, ac- 
cording to Paul’s teaching? (Philippians 4:8.) 

7. How must children regard the teachings 
and rules their parents make? (Proverbs 6:20.) 

8. What is Paul’s message to children? (Ephe- 
sians 6:1-3.) 

9. Give the names of some of the youth we 
read about in the Bible who left home early but 
carried their religion with them. (Thursday’s as- 
signment.) 

10. What does God require parents to teach 
their children? (Deuteronomy 6:5-7; Ephesians 
6:4.) 





Cruz Rescues the Preacher 
From page 19 


“Now,” he told the soldiers, “you must 
send him home, for he needs rest and medi- 
cine.” 

Cruz Ixcot proudly shows a letter he 
later received from the church leader thank- 
ing him for his kindness. 

Fourteen years in a seminary necessary to 
learn religion? No. At home reading his 
Bible, Cruz Ixcot learned how to be a real 
Christian. 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $1.75 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 
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_... Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
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-_.each Vol.I ( ) Vol. V ( ) 
Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI ( ) 
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Vol. III ) Vol. VII ( ) 

Vol. IV Vol. VIII ( 
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Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 9-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

















1. When the winter snows covered the ground Tico 
found it harder to get food, and he would at times 
chew old pieces of leather, bones, or even rubber 
tires to try to get some nourishment out of them. 
2. In late winter Tico met another coyote. He 








wagged his tail in a friendly greeting as they touched 
noses. Both were happy to have found a companion. 
3. Now they hunted together, and as they neared 
the river they saw a flock of ducks on the water. 
The ducks saw the coyotes, but felt quite safe. 








4. Two heads are better than one, and the coyotes 
had a plan. Ducks can count only to one, so while his 
mate wandered along the river and over the hill, Tico 
circled through the sagebrush back toward the ducks. 
5. As he sneaked up behind a rock near the water’s 











7. The “brush” continued to wave, and the ducks, 
becoming more curious than ever, came up out of the 
water to examine the mystery still closer. Then with 
a sudden rush the coyotes each picked up a meal. 
8. Later on in spring when the snow had gone Tico 
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edge his mate also circled and came up through the 
brush behind him. 6. Tico crouched behind the rock 
and started waving his tail above it. The ducks saw 
only the waving tail and could not tell what it was, 
so they came up closer to it, to get a better look. 


and his mate were catching pocket gophers in a 
meadow. They waited for the gophers to push up 
dirt in their hills and then grabbed them. 9. So 
intent were they on their hunt that they did not 
notice the approach of a hunter with greyhounds. 














